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For natural affection soon doth cease, And quenched is with Cupid's greater flame; But iaithful friendship doth them both suppress, And then with mastering discipline does tame, Through thoughts aspiring to eternal fame. For as the soul doth rule the earthly mass, And all the service of the body frame ; So love of soul doth love of body pass, No less than perfect gold surmounts the meanest brass l.
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IT is common with me to run from book to book to exercise my mind with many objects, and qualify myself for my daily labours. After an hour spent in this loitering way of reading, something will remain to be food to the imagination. The writings that please me most on such occasions are stories for the truth of which there is good authority. The mind of a man is naturally a lover of justice, and when we read a story wherein a criminal is overtaken, in whom there is no quality which is the object of pity, the soul enjoys a certain revenge for the offence done to its nature in the wicked actions committed in the preceding part of the history. This will be better understood by the reader from the following narration2 itself, than, from anything which I can say to introduce it:
When Charles Duke of Burgundy, surnamed the Bold, reigned over spacious dominions now swallowed up by the power of France, he heaped many favours and honours upon Claudius Bhynsault, a German who had served him in his wars against the insults of his neighbours. A great part of Zealand was at that time in subjection to that dukedom. The prince
1  Faerie Queene, Book iv, canto ix, 1, 2.
2  Based upon Note N to the memoir of Charles of Burgundy in Bayle's Dictionary.
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